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GOETHE: MAN AND POET. 

In traversing the wilderness of contemporary letters it is 
well occasionally to look back at the everlasting landmarks, 
lest we go astray. The study of the literature of our own 
time has the interest and the excitement of wandering through 
an unexplored country. Each new book is a discovery in 
the field of thought. In opening it we know not what we 
shall find ; perhaps the promised land for which our soul has 
thirsted as the hind for the water brook, perhaps the mes- 
sage of hope and joy for which we have listened so long. 
Usually our expectations are deceived, sometimes they are 
partly fulfilled; but the quest is ever fresh. Occasionally 
we are rewarded by a gem of purest ray, like Hauptmann's 
"Sunken Bell," Stephen Phillips's " Herod," or Moody's 
" Masque of Judgment," or by a poisonous flower of rare 
beauty like D'Annunzio's " La Gioconda;" but oftener we 
are driven in utter weariness of spirit to long for the far-off 
millennium, 

"When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more." 

In such moments of disenchantment, when we are deaf- 
ened with the acclamations raised to some tin god who will 
be forgotten to-morrow, we turn with a contrite heart to the 
mighty ones of old who sit secure upon their golden thrones. 
Then we read over their works with a new reverence, and 
though all that can be said about them has been often said 
before, we love to say it again, just to prove to ourselves that 
our faith in the eternal standards of truth and beauty has not 
been shaken by all the clamor of the multitude, crying, now 
as forever, " Give us Barabbas." 

Even in their outward aspect how unsatisfactory are most 
of the false gods whom the daily press continually exalts 
with the blowing of trumpets and the beating of drums, that 
we may do them reverence ! We look at the lackluster 
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eyes and the commonplace features of these new candidates 
for Olympus, and we turn away sick at heart as we think of 
the beautiful faces of Raphael, Milton, Byron, and Shelley, 
of the leonine ugliness of Michelangelo and Beethoven, of 
Shakespeare's expansive brow. For Nature has been kind 
to her favored children. Sometimes in the wantonness of 
caprice she has imprisoned the spirit of a Socrates in the 
form of a satyr, but usually she has clothed the kingly souls 
of her Platos and her Sophocleses in the vesture of monarchs ; 
and when the outward form shows no irradiation of the light 
within, it is hard to believe in the existence of the divine 
fire. We should worship Zeus even when he takes on a 
satyr's shape, but he must first prove that it is Zeus. Pre- 
sumptively it is but a satyr. 

When we turn to Goethe we are met by no such presump- 
tion. The stamp of genius is upon his brow. His beauty 
was at all times extraordinary and such as became each pe- 
riod of his life. In youth he seemed a young divinity straight 
from Parnassus's sun-kissed summit; in maturity he was the 
perfection of manly dignity and power; in old age there sat 
upon his brow the serene wisdom of a Grecian sage, joined 
to the overwhelming majesty of Olympian Jove. 

And this remarkable beauty was united, particularly in 
youth, to manners so engaging that he captivated all he met, 
men and women alike, so that all rejoiced in his success and 
were ready to advance his fortune. In an age when the man 
of letters eked out a precarious existence and usually died in 
poverty and neglect, Goethe was the friend and counselor of 
princes. So great were the charms of his person that they 
not only won for him the love of woman in so great a meas- 
ure that he was let into the secrets of the feminine heart as 
few have been, but they drew to him all the greatest think- 
ers and writers of Germany, so that at a time of life when 
most young aspirants to literary honors are struggling vainly 
for recognition he was universally proclaimed an amazing 
genius and associated as an equal with all that his country 
had of best and greatest. 

And nothing is more surprising than the fact that this uni- 
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versal adulation produced on Goethe no deleterious effect. 
Most young men who are hailed as geniuses when emerging 
from their teens are forever ruined. They accept the ver- 
dict of the world, and, content to bask in the smiles of for- 
tune, aspire to climb no higher. But with Goethe, if the 
world's applause had any effect at all, it was only to spur 
him onward in the race, as a noble steed is aroused by the 
plaudits of the spectators. As Faust made his compact with 
Mephistopheles that the moment he should be content should 
be the moment of his death, and found that contentment only 
at the last hour of life's prolonged activity, when his work 
was wholly done; so, if Goethe was ever satisfied with his 
own achievement, it was only when the last stone was laid, 
crowning the majestic edifice of his labors. ' 

But this restless aspiration which urged him ever on to 
something higher, better, and more perfect brought with it 
none of that nervous, fretful, and ineffectual hurry that is too 
often its most conspicuous result. His favorite maxims were : 
"Ohne hast, ohne rast," "Without haste, without rest," and 

" Im ganzen, guten, schoenen 
Resolut zu leben," 

" In the complete, the good, the beautiful 
Resolved to live," 

and to these standards his life as a whole conformed. Tire- 
lessly, patiently, constantly he labored, striving to produce the 
strongest, noblest, most beautiful works of which God had 
made him capable. He was not vain; but he knew that he 
had been intrusted with a glorious talent which it was his duty 
to turn into a golden treasure, and he used it as he ought. 

The most wonderful thing about Goethe is the breadth of 
his achievement. Every form of literature was attempted by 
him, and all with conspicuous success. Most writers are like 
musicians who play but a single instrument; but Goethe was 
an equal master of them all, from the violin's faintest sigh to 
the organ's thunder roll. 

And still more wonderful is the fact that he never repeated 
himself. Generally when an author makes a hit with any 
particular book he goes on turning out others just like it 
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until a nauseated public absolutely refuses to swallow another 
mouthful. Even with many great authors like Sir Walter 
Scott and Victor Hugo, he who has read one of their books 
can recognize the others at the first glance. But no two of 
Goethe's works bear close resemblance. Each had count- 
less imitators, but no successor from the master's hand. 

Take the works that mark the milestones in his path : 
" Goetz von Berlichingen," that realistic picture of the wild, 
fierce life of the medigeval barons; "The Sorrows of 
Werther," with its intensity of amorous despair; " Iphige- 
nia in Tauris," the most perfect work in the classic style 
that the modern world has produced; "Torquato Tasso," 
with its wealth of worldly wisdom and poetic aspiration ; 
"Hermann and Dorothea," an idyl worthy of Theocritus, 
but with a superadded sweetness of the home and fireside 
that the Sicilian poet could never know; " Wilhelm Meis- 
ter," the most thoughtful of all romances; "The Elective 
Affinities," that painful picture of Love, the Destroyer, 
rending asunder the marriage tie; the countless short poems, 
exquisite flowers of varied form and perfume — what other 
writer can show one-half his breadth? 

But Goethe's greatest work, the greatest work that the 
nineteenth century has to offer, is his " Faust." There are 
productions like the "Agamemnon" of .^Eschylus and the 
" Macbeth" and "Hamlet" of Shakespeare that are more 
perfect within a narrower field, but man has created no 
other work of an equal breadth and variety. If all the other 
literature of the nineteenth century should perish, the spirit 
of the age, its thoughts, its passions and its aspirations, could 
be reconstructed from the pages of "Faust " alone; while 
from the endless variety of its ever-changing meters substan- 
tially all the forms of modern versification could be recov- 
ered. 

While the leading personages from beginning to end are 
Faust and Mephistopheles, it consists of two poems per- 
haps more widely distinct in character than any others that 
ever proceeded from the same pen. The first part of " Faust " 
is all emotion ; the second is all thought. Nothing more in- 
26 
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tensely passionate than the first was ever produced; nothing 
colder or more profound than the second. 

But neither thought nor passion alone will make great 
literature. They are the essential foundation without which 
great literature cannot exist; but unless they are handled by 
aconsummate artist, they remain barren of results. Theyare 
like the block of marble in which Michelangelo could see 
the statue begging to be liberated, but only the hand of 
genius could free it from its stony prison. 

Goethe was one of the most perfect aud conscientious 
artists that ever used language as a vehicle of expression. 
Though full of overmastering inspiration, he did no hasty 
work. Usually he kept his manuscripts by him for years, 
polishing them, refining them, perfecting them until they 
were like golden goblets wrought by Benvenuto Cellini for 
royal lips. Neither genius, however brilliant, nor labor, 
however persevering, could have produced such a result. 
In Goethe we have the rare combination of lofty genius with 
unflagging industry. Men of genius have been numerous, 
laborious toilers in the field of art have been countless as the 
sands of the seashore; but the two qualities rarely meet in 
the same person. When, however, they do, as in the case 
of Raphael and Goethe, a new light has burst upon the 
world, never to be extinguished. 

The most unerring test of a work of art is, Does it weary 
in the long run? The truly great works never tire us. We 
may read Horner and Dante and Shakespeare and Milton a 
hundred times, and each time they seem more beautiful, 
more full of meaning; while productions by lesser men, 
though they may dazzle us at first, soon pall upon the taste. 
It is as it is with jewels. The gilt soon wears from gaudy 
tinsel, but the gold endures. 

The rule applies to all art. If you find that a picture or 
statue looks stronger or more enchanting each time you see 
it, if you discover new beauties in a piece of music each 
time that it is played or sung — you may know that it is good. 

Few writers endure this test so well as Goethe. A friend 
once told me that he had heard Wagner's " Lohengrin " sev- 
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enty times, and each time he found new beauties in the score. 
So it is with Goethe's immortal masterpieces. There are 
persons who have read "Faust" more than seventy times, 
and each time with increasing pleasure. 

This is due partly to the perfection of the workmanship and 
partly to its extreme suggestiveness. There are fine works 
whose full meaning we gather at the first reading, and which 
therefore fail to awaken thought. Of such literature Ma- 
caulay's "Essays"are the most perfect type. Theyare mag- 
nificently done ; but he follows every suggestion to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, leaving nothing for the reader to do except 
to remember; while each of Bacon's pithy sentences leads 
to a long chain of reflections. 

Goethe is one of the most suggestive of writers. He com- 
pels you to think. He not merely informs; he awakens. He 
is not only an instructor; he is a source of inspiration. 

The sure touchstone of pure poetry is its unforgettable 
quality. It haunts the ear. It matters not how much a poem 
may dazzle or astonish you ; if you can go away and forget 
it, it may be good philosophy, it may be good rhetoric, but 
it is not great poetry. To be so, it must have the haunting 
charm of those cadences of Shakespeare and Milton which, 
once heard, ring in our ears forever. 

That has been the characteristic of the great poets of all 
ages ; and if you find one, however overpowering the volume 
of his sound or the depth of his thought, who does not pos- 
sess it, distrust him; his temple is built upon the sand. He 
may be a rhetorician, a philosopher, but a poet — never. It is 
his superiority in haunting charm that makes Edgar Allan 
Poe so easily the first among the singers of our land. 

Goethe possesses this quality in a high degree. His verse 
cannot be forgotten. It rings in our ear like some sweet 
melody, some subtle harmony, which, once heard, abides 
forever. Few poets have so many unforgettable passages. 

Among poets Goethe has probably no superior in direct- 
ness of expression. He is the very antithesis of our English 
Shelley. With Shelley poetry is a succession of gorgeous 
metaphors and similes poured out with prodigal profusion. 
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Goethe rarely uses either simile or metaphor. He contents 
himself with the direct expression of the thought. And yet 
it is the highest poetry because the thought is fine and its 
expression perfect. He excels in the choice of language. 
Each word seems not only appropriate, but to be the one in- 
evitable word for the place. And his language is never com- 
monplace. Even when he uses homely terms, they are in- 
vested with a certain elevation, as a prince would wear proud- 
ly a peasant's frock. 

What adds immensely to the interest of Goethe's works is 
the powerful personality of the man. There are poets and 
even great ones, like Lord Tennyson, who seem to be vox et 
frceterea nihil, a voice and nothing more. If their songs 
were sung by a disembodied spirit, it would serve just as well. 
The man is so much less interesting than his song that he is 
almost lost from sight. Not only does he express himself 
fully in his verse; he seems to utter more than is really in 
him. 

There are other poets, like Lord Byron, whose intense 
personality interests us even more than their song. Instead 
of being swallowed up in their poetry, their poetry seems but 
a light which radiates from them. Great as their verse may 
be, the man remains greater and more fascinating. Of such 
was Goethe. Whether we remember him as a youthful 
Apollo or as a venerable Olympian, the man impresses us 
even more than the poet. 

And this is what gives to his writings their imperishable 
vitality. They are not the shadowy imaginings of a dreamer ; 
they are the record of his own life, the children of his own 
brain, the outpourings of his own heart. The passions he 
depicts have thrilled his own being to its core; the aspira- 
tions that he utters have haunted him as he worked by day 
and disturbed his nocturnal slumbers; the thoughts that he 
speaks he has wrestled with in the travail of the spirit. There- 
fore they live upon his pages with an intense vitality, and 
will continue to live as long as time endures. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Goethe than the turn 
that he gave to the old mediaeval maxim, Memento mori, 
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" Remember that you must die." Throughout the Middle 
Ages men despised life and thought only of death; not 
Death as a kindly and beneficent genius, the angel of eter- 
nal rest, but Death as the king of terrors, the skeleton with 
the scythe. Everywhere, on every church door, peering 
from behind every column and altar, was the grinning skull, 
and men passed through life as through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The body was looked upon as an unclean 
garment of clay, the thinking mind as an emanation of the Evil 
One which robbed the soul of the childlike innocence essen- 
tial to salvation. 

Of course men had largely shaken off this nightmare long 
ere Goethe's birth, but no one has more resolutely turned 
his back upon it than he. The old maxim, Memento mori, 
became in his hands Memento vivere, " Remember that you 
must live." He contemplated death with a truly Olympian 
serenity, and realized that the chief purpose of the man was 
not to die well, but to live as he should : that death is only the 
end of life, not the end for which we should live. He un- 
derstood that if we live well, dying well will follow as of 
course ; that life is not a hateful burden that has been laid 
upon us, an unprofitable journey through a vale of tears, but 
that it is a precious talent with which we have been intrusted 
and which it is our duty so to use as to bring forth an abun- 
dant return. And he began by setting us the example, devel- 
oping all of his faculties to the utmost, and living with a full- 
ness that has rarely been paralleled. 

It has been well said that the finest of Goethe's works was 
his own life. His is the most perfect and the most complete- 
ly rounded of all literary careers. He lived to be very old, 
experiencing all that youth, manhood, and age had in store, 
and draining to the last drop the cup that was offered to his 
lips in such overflowing measure. And his mind grew con- 
tinually to the last, open to every new idea, to every new 
impression. His life was like some river rising among the 
mountains and at its start leaping over precipices and dash- 
ing against rocks, then flowing calmly and majestically on 
to mingle with the boundless ocean of eternity. In his youth 
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he was the exponent of the romantic movement which so pro- 
foundly swayed the first half of the nineteenth century; in his 
maturity he realized, as few have done, the serene grandeur 
of Grecian art; in his age he sounded all the depths of met- 
aphysical speculation. But from the beginning to the end 
there was no stagnation. His mindgrew as some great tree, 
in perfect health, each year clothed in fresh verdure and put- 
ting forth branches continually to the end. He is the high- 
est example of the man of culture, the man who strives ever 
for new knowledge, not to pile it up in his memory as use- 
less lumber, but to make it by reflection all his own. He un- 
derstood as few have done the full meaning of his own say- 
ing, "What thou canst use, that only is thine own;" and 
vast as was his information, it was so thoroughly assimilated 
that it was a part of his very being. 

Goethe was the most cultivated of all great writers, and 
this culture was so well directed that it brought him to that 
broad, luminous view of things, to that Olympian serenity, 
which marks him out among all his fellows. His life was a 
continuous progress toward the light, and he struggled grad- 
ually up through storms and darkness to the serene splendor 
of the perfect day. He saw the world as it was, but from 
an unclouded height, looking upon it with the calm, self- 
contained majesty that we see on the faces of the gods of 
Greece. He was an idealist, striving ever for the highest 
types; but his idealism was rooted in a profound knowledge 
of human nature and rested upon a sense of the real as se- 
cure as that of Thackeray. 

Of all great literary lights, Goethe is the most encoura- 
ging. Before such a genius as Shakespeare, who, without 
reasonable opportunities, scaled the loftiest heights by the 
mere force of innate genius, we can only stand appalled. 
His example can teach us naught save reverence. We can 
no more follow in his footsteps than we can follow the con- 
dor as he sweeps on extended wing above the loftiest sum- 
mits of the Andes. But it is different with Goethe. We 
can see how his talent grew under a wise and systematic cul- 
tivation until it has ranked him with the greatest. True, 
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we cannot hope to be Goethes, no matter how diligently we 
study ; but we can learn from his example how our talents 
should be used, with the assurance that if we will cultivate 
them as diligently as he the least of us shall not be wanting 
in honor. 

It has often been deplored that Goethe devoted so much 
time to scientific pursuits; and, indeed, outside of some dis- 
coveries in botany, his researches appear to have borne lit- 
tle fruit. But the time so spent was not lost for literature. 
As Leonardo's art derived from his investigations into the 
inner depths of nature their profound significance, so the 
habits of thought that Goethe acquired in the course of simi- 
lar studies are reflected in the profundity and the serene wis- 
dom of his works. Had he given all his time to literature, he 
would have produced more, but would it have been worth so 
much? Instead of comparatively few volumes crowded with 
great thoughts sometimes only faintly suggested, we should 
probably have had a few thoughts diluted to make many 
volumes, as we too often see. Facile productiveness is so 
common that we cannot afford to give up the great men, who, 
like Goethe and Leonardo, are content to produce little, but 
that little unique. 

Goethe has been often reproached for devoting himself to 
the cultivation of his own genius, instead of throwing him- 
self into the tide of his country's political life ; particularly 
has he been charged with dreaming only of literature and 
science when the armies of Napoleon were ravaging the Ger- 
man soil. But he knew that he could do his native land more 
good by enriching her literature than by fighting as a soldier 
in the ranks, and the breadth of his humanity was such that 
he did not hate the French. As Homer rose above the strife 
of nations, singing of the Trojan Hector in strains of praise 
as far-resounding as those bestowed upon the Greek Achil- 
les, so Goethe stood amid the struggles of the time. Besides, 
he believed that Napoleon was so strong that resistance 
would only rivet more firmly the chains that bound his coun- 
try; as indeed the conqueror was and would have remained 
but for the astounding folly of the Russian campaign. 
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There is no more justice in the charge than to abuse the 
oak because it bears no apples. The function of the oak is 
to delight the eye and to cast a refreshing shadow. When 
that is done its duty is performed, and the burden of supply- 
ing food may be left to its humbler neighbor. 

But the service which Goethe rendered his native land was 
enormous and direct. He solved the problem of combining 
a cosmopolitan culture with a national spirit. His interests 
were as broad as humanity, but his heart was German to the 
core. Though so deeply versed in the literature of Greece 
and Italy, France and England, he does not expatriate him- 
self in mind or heart, but brings them home to cheer his Ger- 
man fireside. Like all truly great works, his productions are 
not exotics, but strike their roots deep into the soil of his na- 
tive land. The fruits that they bear are the fairest that the 
German soil has to offer, but they are thoroughly German, 
with the sweet and homely savor of the German fatherland. 
He sums up all the hopes, all the thoughts, all the feelings of 
his people, their fondness for the domestic hearth, their 
strength of family affection, their mystical dreams in the long 
winter nights when the earth lies deep in snow and the north 
wind moans through the pines like the sobbing of ghosts, 
their joy in the opening spring when every brook breaks its 
icy fetters and goes laughing and babbling to the sea, their 
love of nature, their deep social instincts, their weird legends 
that people every glen with haunting spirits, their longing for 
the lands of the South bathed in a mellower sunshine and 
clothed in a richer verdure, their aspirations to higher ideals 
and a fuller culture. 

He did more than any other man to awaken the true genius 
of the German people. He found German literature a dull 
imitation of Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire, German arta life- 
less copying of Boucher, Lancret, and Watteau. He almost 
created German literature, and he aroused his countrymen 
to an appreciation of their great painters who had almost fall- 
en into oblivion, Albert Diirer, Martin Schongauer, Hans 
Holbein, and Lucas Cranach. And by this awakeningof the 
national spirit, in which he was so ably seconded by Schiller 
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and others, he laid broad anddeep the foundations on which 
Bismarck was to erect the enduring fabric of the German 
Empire. 

No poet has spoken so completely for a nation since the 
mighty voice of Homer resounded through Hellas and Ionia, 
speaking for the land of Greece to all succeeding ages. 
Shakespeare is too wide for England, Dante and Racine are 
too narrow for Italy and France, Cervantes too sensible for 
Spain; but in Goethe the German spirit has found a com- 
plete interpretation ; and because that spirit is true and deep 
and strong and wholesome, the works in which it is em- 
bodied in forms of perfect art will remain among the most 
precious gems of the world's literature. G. B. Rose. 



